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The Mexican War in 1846 added forty-eight millions 
to the small debt which had been occasioned by the 
financial panic of 1837. In 1860 the civil expendi- 
ture of the government was $1.03 per capita, while 
that chargeable to war was 97 cents. At the close 
of the war, which had heaped up the vast debt so 
well known, the per capita charge on account of war 
and its burdens was, in 1870, $6.15, while the civil 
expenditure was but $1.46 per capita. During the 
next sixteen years the total expenditures of the 
government, in spite of the increase in pensions, had 
materially decreased, till in 1886 the per capita cost 
of government was only $4.22. 

Then came the period of naval expansion, etc., 
which has brought the per capita cost of government 
up to $7.12, $4.43 of which (sixty-two per cent.) is 
interest, pensions and armaments as against $2.69 
(thirty-eight per cent.) for all civil purposes. " With 
us, as with all other peoples," Mr. Bullock concludes, 
" the national government is, upon its financial side, 
mainly a huge machine for collecting money to meet 
the direct and indirect results of settling disputes by 
the appeal to arms." " For all the purposes of the 
taxgatherers, at least, we seem to have become a 
militant power." 

Referring to the large increase of expenditures for 
military purposes since 1897, the average now being 
about two hundred millions annually, he says that 
" this result should surprise no one who is familiar 
with the history of military armaments." The deficits 
now occurring in the national revenues make it " clear 
that our existing revenue system is inadequate for 
the support of the national household in its present 
imperial state." The little economies which Con- 
gress is now, with some show of alarm, trying to 
practice, will be found useless. "So long as exist- 
ing policies are unchanged, we shall be saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung." No imperial power . 
can economize. Deficits must be met by more loans 
or new taxes. If we are going to continue " impe- 
rially minded," " we must learn to play the game of 
war as others play it, and not be guilty of such 
gaucherie as talking about economy." " We have 
changed our mode of living, and must now be ready 
to defray the bills as they come in. This is the one 
lesson taught by the history of militarism ever since 
the invention of gunpowder and public debts." 

One cannot read the argument of Mr. Bullock's 
array of figures without asking himself how the 
people can be aroused to the perilous condition into 
which the nation has already fallen. The man in 
the street seems to know nothing, care nothing about 
it. To the average person of some intellectual de- 
velopment such an article as that of Mr. Bullock is 
little more than " polite literature." The big figures 
are a fine thing to amuse oneself with, and pride is 
taken by the average citizen in the fact that our 
country is soon to " go it one bigger " than any other 



nation. The great money getters are delighted with 
a situation which enables them to exploit inter- 
national disputes and the system of " skull-splitting," 
so as to amass huge fortunes and wield a power 
greater than that of kings and parliaments. The 
system of running war on borrowed money and huge 
debts, and allowing it to be turned by a few finan- 
ciers into a colossal business enterprise, is about the 
greatest and most blinding evil with which civiliza- 
tion is now confronted. People do not even pause 
to think what it is going to mean to humanity when 
all the estates, the incomes, the wages of labor, the 
food, the clothing, the shelter, in fact, all the posses- 
sions and gains of all kinds, come to be loaded with 
imposts to meet the interest and principal of these 
colossal and ever-growing debts which the war system 
is saddling upon the world. 

" Who shall deliver us from this body of death ? " 



Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Seventy-seventh Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Peace Society will be held in the 
Society's room, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, on May 18, 
at 2 o'clock P. M., to elect officers for the coming 
year, to receive the Annual Reports of the Board of 
Directors and of the Treasurer, and to transact any 
other business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

In the evening at 6.30 o'clock, at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club, there will be a dinner for 
the members and their friends. The dinner will be 
followed by addresses on the present condition and 
prospects of the international peace movement. Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine will preside. Good speakers are 
expected, whose names will be announced in due 
time in special notices to all the members. 

Tickets to the dinner will be one dollar each, and 
should be applied for as early as practicable. 



Editorial Notes. 



Efforts to 
End War* 



In his address at Manchester, England, 
before the Peace Conference of business 
men held on the 28th of March, Sir Thomas 
Barclay referred to conversations which he had had with 
a Japanese statesman and a Russian gentleman, both of 
whom had told him that they would be glad to do all in 
their power to end the terrible war in the East, if he 
would only suggest some method of stopping it. Dr. 
Barclay said in reply to the question, How ? " Nobody 
knows how to bring a war to an end when it has once 
begun. This is one of the worst sides of war." Nothing 
is truer. Looking back through recent history, it is 



